EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. | 
DAYTON, O VOI 
MONDAY, NOV. 1, 1830. Be 
‘There is one body, and one Spirit, as also ye ate’ called tn one 
hope of your calling : One Lord,’ one faith, oné - baptism, one God 


and r of all, who 1s over all, and with all, and in” all Chris- 
tians.—PAUL the Apostle—McKnight’s translation. 


HINTS ON RevOLUTIONs.—No. IV. 

Time, the great revolutionizer, by his ceaseless tide, 
has berne us on to a period of much moment.’ Pro- 
mise and prophecy are developing their mighty events. 
We are at a point, similar to the Jast: mountain, inj 


-traveller’s wandering, where emerging from the gloomy 


and almost interminable forest, in one or two pulsations, 
and as quick as thought, he fixes his eye upon the 
the plain, city, bay and ocean. Now, as 
in the apostles’ time, (and in accomplishment of pro- 
phecy,) there are some, “saying, where is the promise 


of his comng, for, from the time of the apostacy, all 


things continue as at present.” Butin scripture lan- 
guage, “this wilfully escapes them, that God will 
judge and destroy Anti-Christ. One of the promises. 
is that a nation shall be born ina day.. Recently we 


- have seen, in the late French revolution, the political 


birth of a nation in little more than that time, which I 
look upon as. experimental evidence, that all necessary 
revolutions, political and religious, can be effected 
within the narrow limits of prophetic time. The same 
causes that led the French to the late political chaiige 
are now operating among christians and must produce 
similar results in religion. ‘These causes I conccive 
to be, the general diffusion of knowledge and the: peo- : 
ple’s hard earned experience of civil and ecclesiastical 
oppression. They are the same causes that must pre- 
pare for the conversion of the world. I know_ tire 
are many who cannot brook the assertion that educa- 
tion or general knowledge can have any thing to de 


with the interests of personal religion. t as God 
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_ EVANGELICAL INQUIRER 
has employed matrimony for the accomplishment of al} 
his multifarious purposes in the government of man, 
so he is now emyloying knowledge diffused among all 
ranks to introduce the latter state of the church, called 
the latter day glory. He works by means. I do not 
refer merely to academic knowledge, but all practical, 
scientific and historic information. The history of past 
and present abuses, contrasted with the New Testa- 
ment will do much towards revolution: and let all the 
sectarian brotherhood hear ijt, as in France the high- 
handed measures of the king opened the eyes of the 
people and called them to arms, so the proscriptive acts 
of dburehes and associations and the fiery bigotry of 
individuals, will give the cause of reformation general 
notoriety, and eventually, universal dominion. 

Let not the reader think it strange, that the refor- 
ming brethren should besanguine in their hope of suc- 
cess. All the sectsdeplore sectarianism and they all 
say that the time of reformation is come, or is near at 
hand. Though censured for making the first radical 
effort, yet in peace and quietness we will pursue our 
way, relying upon the indubitable promise of God. If 
asked, whether we are not daunted by the concerted 
operation of the sects, we answer, we fear God rather 
than man. The people are reforming and many of 
their leaders, but by ine leaders we are most opposed. 
We are not alarmed at this; it isa good symptom. The 


’ rulers,in church or state, never were first in reforma- 


tion. They slew the Messiah. If the institution of 
his kingdom excited their murderous hate, we do not 
wonder that its restoration should alarm them and rouse — 
their bigotry. Among the Pharisees and priests there 
was one wise and moderate Gamaliel, but among his 
modern successors are to be seen but little of, either his 
prudence or his clemency. 

‘The distinguishing feature of the millennial order of - 
society will be the restoration of the apostolic thrones 
or authority. See Rev.xx. The authority of the 


apostles is the authority of God and any thing short of 
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thatis merelyhuman. It was the fault of the Phari- 
sees contemporary with Jesus that they substituted for 
the authority of God ‘the will of man. The ecc'esias- 
tic government of our species by human authority has 
become a market for thousands: of aspirants, among 
whom the Pope stands pre-eminent merely in his efforts 
to monopolize the trade. Power is the article in de- 
mand in market and the only difference in the purcha- 
sers is in the quantity they consume and the capital 
they invest. On this principle one sect has split from — 
Maine toGeorgia. Neither party endeavored to an- 
nihilate ecclesiastic power; but each quarrelled about 
the amount the other demanded. Until men learh 
that they are equals and that God is alone the source 
of authority, there will be no reformation. Nothing 
is truly good but because it is true and right. The 
truth must be loved and the good performed, for their 
own sakes. | 
In the progress of reformation diffulties and abuses 
have always accumulated. The opposers we ration- 
ally expect to be enraged and naturally look for occa- 
sional retaliation on the part of thereformers. Among 
the Baptists many churches have divided and, in pla- 
ces, some other of the sects have beenannihilated. In 
view of this state of things many curse the day refor- 
mation commenced among them. But let us ask, 


- -whatis it that causes these evils to follow reformation 
_—the reformation or the violence of opposition? Show. 


me a church where the reforming disciples have urged 
a division. Who isit that cries divide, divide? Let - 
the inquirer visit Kentucky and he will find that al] 
the divisions were wilfully caused by the orthodox. 


The alleged ground of all their secret operations has 


been “if we tolerate these reformers they will disturb 
and proselyte all our churches.” Investigation they 


-have shunned and they have persecuted the friends of 


the spiritual restitution by out-voting when they were” 
able, and by slandering where they were not. In | 
Ohio they haye done nobetter. The efforts of Joshur 
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Bradley (memorable for remaining but a little while in 
a place,) to sectarianize or destroy the congregation 
of disciples at New Lexington, Preble county, should 
be recollected by all the anti-reformers who know the 
circumstance, When this story is told, never let them 
say that, in division and discord, the reformers are the 
aggressors. (By the bye Mr. B. did not succeed.) © 
Holiness of life should be aimed at by all christians; 
and the institutions of Messiah alone being adequate 
to induce a perfect regulation ofjthe affections and 
propensities, the reformers should be the most holy and 
righteous; and of those neighborhoods where the refor- 
mation has taken full effect it may unhesitatingly be 
affirmed that they maintain the highest standing for 
integrity and holiness. Indeed nothing issufficient to 
control the life in right doing, save the simple religion 
of Jesus Christ. Let this correct system once more be 
duly developed and its all-transforming agency be felt — 
—let the authority of Jesus be known and ever in- 
sisted upon, and—oh the transporting thought!—Man 
will be redeemed:—not in the commercial sense of 
the systems, but from “the vain conversation (or course 
of life) received by traditien from our fathers.” 


Curistrranrty.—Religion gives life, strength, ele- 
vation to the mind, by connecting it with the Infinite 
_ Mind, by teaching it to regard itself as the offspring 
and care of the Infinite Father, who created it that 
he might communicate to it hisown spirit and perfec- 
tions, who framed it fortruth and virtue, who framed 
it for himself, who subjects it tosore trials, that by 
conflict and endurance it may grow strong, and who 
has sent his Son to purify it from every sin, and to 
clothe it with immortality. Itis religion alone, which 
‘nourishes patient, resolute hopes and efforts for our own 
“souls. Without it, we can-hardly escape self-con- 
témpt, and contempt of our race. Without God our 
existence has no support, our life no aim, our improve 
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“WVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 395 
ménts no permanence, our best labors no sure and en- 


during results, our spiritual weakness ne-power to lean 
, our noblest aspirations and desires no pledge 


u 
of being realized in a better-state. Struggling virtue | 


has no friend; suffering virtue no promise of  victofy. 


_ Take away God and life becomes mean, and man . 
poorer than the-brute.—I am accustomed to speak of | 


the greatness of human nature; but it is great only 


through its, parentage ; t; because descended from » 


God, because connected with a goodness and power 
from which it is to be enriched forever; and nothing 
but the consciousness of this connexion, can give «that 


hope of elevation, through which alone the mind is to 


rise te truestrength and liberty. 
In order, however, that religion should yield its full 
and best fruits, one thing is necessary; and the times 
require that I should state it with great distinctness. 
It is necessary that religion should be held and profes- 


sed in a liberal spirit. Just as far as it assumes an in- 


tolerant, exclusive, sectarian form, it subverts, instead 
of strengthening, the soul’s freedom, and becomes the 
heaviest and most galling yoke which is laid on the 1n- 
tellect and conscience. ‘Religion must be viewed, not 
as a monopoly of priests, ministers, or sects, not as con- 
ferring on any man a right to dictate to his fellow be- 
ings, not as an instrument by which the few may awe 
the many, not as bestowing on one a prerogative whieh 
is not enjoyed by all, but as the property of-every hu- 
man being, and as the great subject for every human 
mind. It must be regarded as the revelation of a com- 
mon Father, to whom all have equal access, who in- 
vites all to the like immediate communion, who has 
no favorites, who has appointed no infallible expound- 
ers of his will, who opens his works and word to every 
eye, and calls upon all to read for themselves, and t0 
follow fearlessly the best convictions of their own uh- 


derstandings. Let religion be seized. on by individu- 
“els or sects, as their special province; let them chythe 
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themselves with God’s prerogative of judgment; fet 
them succeedyin enforcing their creed by penalties of 
law, ‘or penalties of opinion; let them succeed-#h fix- 
ing a brand on virtuous men, whose only crime is free 
investigation; and religion becomes the mostblighting 
_tyranny which can establish itself over the .mind.— 


You haye all heard of the outward:evils,; which zeli- 


gion when thus turned inte. tyranny, has. infliéted; 
how it has dug dreary dtngeons, kindled fires for the 
martyrs, and invente@dinstrumentsof exquisite torture. 
But to me all this is less fearless than its influence over 
the: mind. When I see the superstitigns which it has 
fastened. on the conscience, the spiritdal terrors with 
_ which it has haunted and subdued the ignorant and 

susceptible, the dark appalling views of God which 
it has spread far and wide, the dread of inquiry which 
it has struck inte superior understandings, and the 
servility of spimt which it has made to pass for piety,— 
when 4 see all this, the fire, the scaffold, and the out- 
ward inquisitiosi, terrible as they are, seem to me in- 
feriorevils. J logk with a solemn joy on the heroic 
spirits, who have met freely and fearlessly” pain and 

eath in the cause of truth and human rights. But 
_there are other victims of intolerance, on whom I look 
with unmixéd sorrow. They are those, who, spell- 
bound by early prejudice or by intimidations from the 
pulpit and the press; dare not think; who anxiously 
stifle every doubt or misgiving in regard to: their opin- 
ions, as ifto doubt were a crime; who.shrink from the 
seekers after truth as from infection; who deny all 
virtue, which does net wear the livery of their owa 
sect: who, surrendering to others their best powers, 
_ receive. unresistingly a teaching which wars against 


. reason and conscience; and who think it a merit to im- 


se oi) such as live within their influence, the grievous 


udage, which they bear themselves. How muchto | 


be. deplored is it, that religion, the very principle 
WMC is designed to raise men above the judgment 
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and power of man, should become the chief instru 


ment of usurpation over the soul. 


Js #€said, that, in this country, where the rights of 
private judgment and of speaking and writing acecor- 


ding to ouf convictions, are guarantied with every sb-. 
lemnity by institutions and Jaws, religion ean neyer de- — 
generate into tyranny;.@at here its whole influenee 


mus¢€onspire to the liberation and dignity of thé mind? 
I answer, — little knowledge.of human na- 
ture, if we ascribe to constitutionalghe power of char- 
ming to sleep the spirit of intolerariee..and exclusion. 
Almost every otber bad passion madlaser put te 
rest; and fer this plain reason, that intolerancé.always 
shelters itself under the name and garb of religious 
zeal. ~ Because we live in a country, where the gross, 
outward, visible chain is broken, we must not conclude. 
that we are ‘necessarily free. ‘These are chains not 
made of iron, whicheat more deeply into the soul. 
An espionage of bi may as — close our 
lips and chill = earts, as - a * and rene 
eyed police. There are countless ways hy which men 
ina may encroach poy néfghbor’s 
rights. In religionthe instrument-is ready-made and 


always athand. I refer to Opinion, combined and or- 


ganized in sects, and vere’ by the elergy, We say 
we have no Inquisition. But asect,#kilfullyzorganized, 
trained to utter one cry, combined to: cover with re- 


proach whoever may differ from: themiselvegs to drown — 


the free expression of opinion by denunciatioge of here- 


_ sy, and to strike terror into the multitude by joint arid 


perpetual menace,—such a sect. 4.as perilous and. pal- 
sying to the intellect as the inquisition. It serves the 
minister as effectually asthe sword. The present age 
is notoriously sectarian, and therefore hostile to liberty. 
One of thé strongest features of our times, is the ten- 
dency of men to run into associations, to lose them- 
selves in masses, to think and act in crowds, toymet 
from the excitement of numbers, to sacrifice individte, 
ality, to identify themselves with parties and) sgetg 
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128 EVANGELICAL INQUIRER 
At such a period, we ought to fear, and cannot.too 
much dread, Jest a host should be marshalled under 
some sectarian standard, so numerous and so strong, as 
to overawe opinion, stifle inquiry, compel dissenters 
to a prudent silence, and thus accomplish the end, 


_ ‘without incurring the odium, of penal laws. We 
have indeed no small protection against this evil in the 


multiplicity ofsects. But let us not forget, that* coa- 
litions are as practicablé and as perilous in church as 
in state; aud that minor differences, as they are called, 
may be sunk, for the purpose of joint exertion against 
a common foe. Happily, the spirit of this people, in 
“spite of al] narrowing influences, is essentially liberal. 
Here lies oursafety. The liberal spirit of the por’ 
I trust, ismore and more to temper and ary Oe at ex- 
clusive spirit, which is the besetting sin of their reli- 
gious guides.—Channing | 


From the Christian Register 
PARIS. 

The city of Paris, which has, at various times, been 
the scetie of the most astonishing events, is at this mo- 
- ment.an object of great interest. We have gathered 
the following account from different sources, though 
principally from ‘Worcester’s Gazetteer. 

Paris, the-capital of France and one of the first cities 
in the world, is situated on the Seine, 112 miles S. E. 
from Havre de Grace, at which place the river com- 
municates with the sea. It is 225 miles S. E. from 
London, Lat. 48. 51. Population in 1817—715,895. 
The deaths in 1820 were upwards of 24,000. More 
than one third of the people die in the hospitals. _ 

There are in Paris about 1,100 streets, besides up- 
wards of 500 alleys, passages and quays—10 public 


,  promenades, 28 market-places, 16 bridges, 16 gates, 9 


prisons, 12 palaces, 2 cathedrals, 41 churches, 3 colle- 


laces of public instruction. 


s is the residence of the king and his court, the 


gee 15 hospitals, 80 fountains, 6 public libraries, and 
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WANGBLIGAL INQUIRER. 129 
eeat offen archbishop, and, the centre of the literatsre 
of France. It is built on both banks of the Seine, and 
ontwo islands in the river. The country around is 


more level, and less diversified with gardens, par 


and country houses than the environs of London, bu 

none of the approaches to London‘can be compared 
to the entrance to Paris by the freat road from the 
west, passing through St. Germains, The form of thc. 
city is nearly circular and it is surrounded by a great 
wall, erected in 1787, 17. miles in circuit; but if com- 


prises, particularly to the west, several tracts of open 


ground. 


The strdbis, in general, of Paris, are great. 


ly inferior in width and accommodation to those of | 


ndon.. They are all lighted by reflecting pt 
suspended from a great height in the middle of the 


. streets. Nostreet, however, in London, can be com- 


pared to.the Baulevards of Paris. They wig the 
space appropriated to the defence of the city in former 

es, when its circumference did not exceed 7 miles. 

is s has been converted into a magnificent 
street, from. 200 to 300 feet wide, and more two 
miles long. In the middle is a wide road unpaved; on 
each side of the road, a row of lofty trees and between 
each row of magnificent houses of stone, are spacious 
gravelled walks for foot passengers. 


| fhe yoo and Monuments.—The squares are generally 


small, and are surrounded with stately buildings. The 


finest one is the Place Vendome, of octagonal form’ 
having an open space of only 500 feet long, and 4000 


feet broad. The most remarkable of the public mon- 
uments, is the colamn in the Place Vendome, erected. 


by Bonaparte to commemorate his success in Germany * 


in 1805. It isa great brazen pillar, the materials of 
which are said to have been obtained by melting the 
cannon of the vanquished. Its diameter. is 12 feet; 


its height 133; its form an imitation of hy oo pillar 


at Rome; the expenges of its erection £60,000. | 
_ Palaces.—In palaces and public structures .of the 
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Tuilieries, the royal residence, was begui: in the 16th 
century and finished in the 17th. ‘it extends from 


,north to south, including the pavilion at each end, 


above 1000 feet. Itisa noble and venerable structure, 
exhibiting several orders of architecture, and has when 
viewed through the shady avenues, an air of romantic 


grandeur. The Lore is a very elegant structure and 


a model of symmetry, of a square form, 525 feet in 

9 with a large interior court, 400 feet by 400. It 
is used as a depot in its magnificent halls for objects of 
taste and art. The gallery of the Louvre is a long 
range detached from the main building, and extended 
parallel to the bank of the river, all the way to the Tu- 


illeries, a quarter of a mile distant. The palace of the 


is a superb edifice and its gardens are spa- 
cious and beautiful. Among the remarkable buildings 
unconnected with the crown, are the Hote] des Inva- 
lides; a very large and elegant structure, the Military 
School, at one end of the Champ de Mars the palace of 
the Legion of Honor, the building of the Institute, the 
Mint, the granary, and the exchange. ‘Notre Dame, 
the metropolitan church, is a large Gothic building; 


- but no church in Paris equals, in size or magnificence, 


St. Panl’s in London. The Palais Royal has long 


ceased to be a royal residence. It isa large pile of 


buildings, containing in itself a little world, and has 


— considered one of the principal curiosities 
of 


of the city. Itis not a bazaar, but a centre 
of amusement, and the general rendezvous of foreigners 
who visit Paris. 

ae rapes front of the Palais Royal was built by 
the Du rleans, ‘father of the present king. To 
him, we are told, itis indebted for its present magnifi- 
cence and its present disgrace. Having exhausted his 
resources by a course of uncommon extravagance and 
profligacy, he, inorderto save himself from utter ruin, 
was driven to the of cojiverting his magnifi- 
cept palace, the residence of a prince, into an imn.ense 
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EVANGELICAL INQUIRER: Br 
bazaar. All the apartments from top to eo 
extensive range of buildings are left for 
business, or vice. “Every article of luxury, 
thing which can contribute to the ornament of the. per- » 
son, to the gratification 6f the appetite, to the im- 
provement of the intellect vor to the a of 
the heart, may he found here.” 

The Hotel de Ville, which was one of scer 
the late conflict, is also an object of interest, 
count of the extraordinary scenes it has se _ 
Here Louis XVI, was exhibited to the populace, 
from one of the windows, when brought back from 
Versailles. Robespierre retreated hither after he 
was outlawed. In front of this buildin i the Place 
de Greve, the public executions still take place, and 
within the bulding the celebrated guillotine is stil! 

reserved, 

The private houses of Paris are built of free stone, 
and are five or six and seven stories high. The river 
Seine which intersects the city is not half the width of 
li 

tebutians. con various lite 

iations), at the head of which is the 
Institute, a scientifie body) exceeding in reputation any 
other learned society in the world. It is composed of 
nearly 200 members, divided since 1816, inte 4 classes, 
Ist of physical and mathematica] science, 2nd of — 
literature of Fratice and the French 

history and ancient literatuze; 4th of the fine 

The university founded in named the Schtane, 
was suspended in the fervor) of the revelution; but it 
has long been re-establi on avery extensive plan, 
andis at the head of establishments of education in 


The Arts, &c.—-Ambong the collections, 
those of the Louvre hold the first rank, The gallery is 
of great length, aud lined omboth sides with the finest 
of moder painters, divided into French, 


ian, and Flemish schools. The number of pieces 
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is upwards of 1,100. Nextin interest is the museum 
— history; also the Jardin des Plantes extend- 

g nearly halfa mile in length, laid out with great 


taste,exhibiting grgups of plants from almost every re- 


gion on the globe; also a colectionof animals of vari- 
ous lutitudes, as lions, elephants, bears, &c. Paris is 


-rich in libraries which are accessible to all persons 
without introduction, The royal hbrary, one of the 


largestin Eu ,» contains 000, or according to 
the picture of Paris, 800,000 printed volumes, 72,000 
MS. 5000 volames of engravings, 3000 gold medals, 
30,000 silver medals, and 40,000 copper medals. 

Paris isstill more the centre of elegant anmusements 


sidence during autumn and winter, of all who canafford 
the gratification of a tewn life. The expense of liv- 
ing is about 30 per cent less than in London, _ | 


From the New England Weekly Review. 


__ War may stride over the land with the crushing 


step of a giant—Pestilence may steal over it like an 
invisible curse—reaching its victims silently and unseen 
—unpeopling here a village and there a city—until 
every dwelling is a sepulchre: Famine brood over it 
with a long and weary visitation, until the sky itself is 


brazen, and the beautiful greenness gives place to a 


parched desert—a wide waste of unproductive desola- 
tion.—But these are physical evils. ‘The wild flower 
will hloom in peace on the field of battle, and above 
the crushed skeleton. The destroying angel of the 
pestilence will retire when his errand is done, and the 
nation will again breathe freely—and the-barrenness of 
famine will cease at last—the cloud will be prodigal of 


‘ itshoarded rain—and the wilderness will blossom. 


But formoral desolation there is no reviving spring. 
Let the moral and republican principles of our 
be ahandoned—our representatives bow in conditional 
obse quionsness toirdividual dictation—let 
and intrigue and corruption trivmph over and 
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intellect, and our liberties and strength will depart for 


ever. Of these there can be no resuscitation. T 

“abomination of desolation” will be fixed and perpe- 
tual; and as the mighty fabric of ur,glory totters.into 
ruins, the nations of the earth will mock us in our over- 
throw, like the’'powers of darkness when the throned 
one of Babylon became even as themselves—and the 
“glory of the Chaldean’s excellency” -had gone down 


for ever. 


CREEDS—No. Il. $ 
THE TRUE GROUND OF ACTION IN RELIGION. 

In general there are only two grounds of action in 
religion, force and choice: but strictly speaking, there 
are three, which may be called, for distinction sake, 
power, passion, and reason: but the fast is the only 
safe ground. | 

Power is not a righteous ground of action.—Power 
over religion and conscience is iniquitous inevery form. 
If it be exercised by a state, it is civi] tyranny: if by a 
council or synod, by one ecclesiastic or more, it is ec- 
clesiastical tyranny: if by a parent or a master, a guar- 
dian, or a tutor, it 1s domestic tyranny; the same thing 
in different hands. Jesus foretold; that such an unna- 
tural dominion would be exercised under the sacred — 
name of the service of God; and time hath fully verified 
the prediction. The long reignof the charch of Rome - 
gave this exercise of power a full opportunity to dis- 
play itself in every light, and in all its possible effects; 
and negligent to a degree must that testant have 
been, who, at this age of Christianity, and with the . 
history of so marty centuries before his cyes, is not a- 
hle to determine what dominion over conscience can, 
and what it cannot do. It can mask, divide, degrade, 
and destrey the human ons but it cannot support 
christianity, and it utterly annibilates the credit of it. 
Three. great errors constitute the core of this fatal ex- 
crescence; three errors introduced into the healti:fal 
‘hristian body by the intemperance of a few in remote 
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134 EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 
“parts of the globe.and matured in times of thick uni 


versal darkness. The first is, that the caro of souls 
© doth not lie in souls themselves; but in extrinsic bands, 


te. whom Almighty God hath committed the trust: as 
iff ere were any principle stronger than self-love, as 
if any foreign trustees would take..more care of the 
‘soul, than the sou} would of itsel& The second 1s, 
that there is a something very deep and mysterious in 
christianity, inaccessible to the eye, and inevident to 
. the understanding of ordinary men, and yet so essen- 
tial to their participation of the benefits of the chris 
tian religion, that they cannot be saved without be- 
lieving it. This exhibits a revelation unrevealed, and 
it prepares the mind to grovel in credulity. The third 
is, the affixing of guilt to the errors of the mind. The 
first sinks the bulk below manhood, and raises the few 
above it. The second oppresses the degraded bulk 
with intolerable burdens, and elevates the rest into the 
condition of privy-counsellors of heaven in private, and 
representatives of prophets, apostles, and princes, and 
even the King of Kings himself in public. The third 
strips the slaves of the reputation of rea] virtue, and as- 
cribes to them imaginary crimes, which attributes be- 
ome reasons for their. lords to inflict punishments on 
them. All dominion over conscience includes some 
degree of these errors: different ages and_ different 


churches exercising such power are to be placed in dif & ci 
ferent stages of the depravity: and the Catholic inqui- 


sition is nothing but the consummation and perfect 

ripeness of the system. 

The greatest man among the Bapiists at the Refor- 

mation, the celebrated ,Andrew Dudith, a n.an to be 

held in everlasting remembrance, much for his rank. 

more for his abilities and virtue, but most of all for his 

love of liberty, entered heyond all others into the spirit 

of this subject, and simplified the whole affair so that a 


peasant might understand it, by proposing only one: 


plain question. “To whom do you, divines, aj addres: 
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yourselves in your disputes: who is to be judge? 1, for 
myself, most certainly: you for’ yourself: a third for 


himself: and ies individual of the-human race for th 


same reason ought enjoy the same liberty. 
French historian says/ Dudith joined this party fo 
sake of a liberty of saying what he would on every stb- 
ject. He did so. - For this he resigned his bishoprick, 
for this he quitted the Lutheran and Calvinist church- 
es, and for this he settled in that of the Unitarlans in 
Poland, where in the enjoyment of this precious liber? — 
ty he felt a happiness which he had never known he- 
fore: a happiness derived not from the character of 
Imperial Ambassador, an honor which the Emperor 
Maximilian continued to him, but from what no digni- 
ties can confer, the testrmony of his own integrity by 
his own conscience in a state of perfect religious free- 
dom. Hence that never to be forgotter expression of 
his to Beza: “While you boast of your Lutheran con- 
fession, and your Helvetic creed, I keep thinking of- 
the 6th cofmmandment, Thou shalt not kill.” 

It requires very little discernment to observe that 
the principle of the inquisition may be admitted into 
the constitution of a church, where the practice is held 
in abhorrence, and that the practice may be admitted 
where the principle is disowned. Hence it comes to 
pass that in some churches the constitution being an- 


cient is inquisitoria), but the modern conduct is liberal; 


and in others the constitution is liberal, and the con- 

duct barbarous. The - Baptist churches were consti- 

tuted‘on grounda just and liberal, and at an infinite 

distance from the forementioned principle of the inqui- 
sition. ‘The creeds which they published, therefore, — 

are not to be considered as g public faith, which it. 
would be accounted heresy/to contradict: but the 

scripture, and the scripture interpreted PY individuals, 

was the true and real foundation of their first churches. 

It must be allowed, however, that they have not all 

acted on this principle; most are divided int&two prin-— 
cipal branches on the speculative points of.grace an@* 
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free will, the: Particular Baptists holding. Arminianisp 


as an heresy, and the General Baptists considering 
Calvinism in the same light, and neither admitting the 
other to church communion, and both. considering the 
Baptists as inadmissible to their churches.— 
All allow separate societies to judge for themselves, 
many allow individuals in their churches to differ, ex- 
cept. on fundamental articles: and seme have no funda- 
mental articles, and only require a person to. profess 
himself a believer in Christ; and this seems to be the 
only true ground of action. 7 
_ A pody of christians united on this general principle 
have an unobjeetionable example, and want only once 
qualification to secure their happiness, that is, such a 
mild temper as was in Jegus, who it must be allowed 
held communion with men, who knew very little more 
than that he was the Messiah. In the church of this 
good Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the members werc 
allowed to question one with another what the rising 
from the dead should mean. Even after his resurrec- 
tion they asked him to restore again the kingdom to 
Israch. Yet what‘did Jesus? With an u ed tem- 
per he gave them the friendship of his heart, esteemed 
what was lovely in them, and pitied and removed the 
rest by instruction and example. “This was divine, this 
was to be an image of the invisible Ged. Christians, 
who form churches on human creeds, find, as they go 
- on, a great many articles necessary, of which at first 
they were not apprised. At the outset nothing strikes 
but terms of admission: but in process of time it falls 
out not unfrequently, that one, who hath been admit- 
_ ted on the ground of believing the creed of the church, 
is convinced as he thinkg that some articles are erro- 
neoos, and he says it is his duty to inferm his tellow 
members of his reasons for thinking so. What is to 
be done with this man? To persecute him would be a 
shame, for his life is irreproachable. To bear with 
him is to welate the bond of union. Here will be a 
“eenflict between the infallible law of nature, thou shalt 
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fove thy ee as thyself, and zeal for the 


sup 

of a sense of scripture given by a fallible tan. Weis 
in such distressing seasons, that chtistians ile 
themselves t6 persecute: the solemnity begins with ar-\_ 
guing and praying, preceeds to repo, dictating, 
consulting, and excommunicating, and ehds in som 
communities in silent hatred, in others in banishment, 
and in others again in chains, and flames, and shrieks, 
that pierce the hearts of men from generation to gene- — 
ration, wherever the bloody tale is told. | 

It is not imaginable that the first Reformers sat down 
at their desks, and drew’ up their confessions of faith - 
with deliberate design to murder such as should doubt 
ihe truth of them. ‘The crtielties came to pass at the 
end of a train of actions: but had they been contetit 
with the simplicity of revelation, these murders nevéet 
could have come to pass, and theit annals would havé 
come down to posterity unstained with human blood. 
The most incorrigible of all Baptist heretics, Servetus 
himself, ptofessed to believe what the sctiptures affirm, 
that Jesus is the Son of God: but his opponents would 
not suffer hitn to explain the text for himself, thé; 
would add one explanatory epithet, and that one word, 
consubstantial, began. a fraca, that ended in burning the. 
good man to ashes,” They said he was not a christian 
because he would not utter that word with approba- 
tion: but they never doubted of their own christianity 
for burting him at a stake.——Robinson. © 
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tians cannot be without faith and there caimot beg 
good christian without possessing all these qualities 
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Farrat.— Without: faith it is impossible to 
h, § God. So affirms the ‘ok. Thén faith must 
o first act of man, with his Makcr .wheré 
w there isa be believed. may bé 

to possessed in different degreés or exist different.con- 

aff ditions, Christians are exhorted to be pure, uncor- 
th int. sound or healthful and strona in faith 
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fhith. Faith and belief are synonimous, though some 
in our country do not know it. Faith requires, first, 
a report or representation ;.and, secondly, evidence to 
make us capable of believing it, for without evidence 
nothing can be believed. You may suppose, think, or 
guess without proof, but faith you cannot have witb- 
out evidence. But what makes us believe? Testimo- 
ny surely gives us the ability to believe any thing.— 

the testimony be false and we do not perceive it, 
we will be deceived. If the testimony be unpleasant, 


our prejudice bene! prevent our hearing it, or if we 


hear it our prejudice or prepossession may prevent 
our understanding or appreciating it. But here is a 


_ greater difficulty with some: Many believe the gospel 


upon the testimony, yet donot obey it. The reasons 
are obvious—they are lazy, afraid, or unwilling, But 


-it is generally thought that faith necessarily produces 


obedience. Notnecessarily, for faith is an intellectual 


_ act, and obedience has respect to the will and other 


- moral powers, and all know that our judgments can 


‘be enlightened and convinced by many things that nei- 


ther move the heart nor control the conduct. Faith 


in the sayings of Jesus Christ, aggravates the sinner’s 


responsibility, though he should never become a chris- 
tian. Many have just faith enough to condemn them, 
and knowing their Lord’s will, are heaten with many 
sttipes. If they persist in disobeying, they are pun- 
ished because they could have done better. So much 
for the — or teachings of the ‘scriptures concert 
Now, brethren, let me exhort you coneerning faith, 
to be pure and uncorrupt. Your faith cannot em- 
brace ope opinion, for that would be absurd, but it 
may, (by false testimony, or 9 misunderstanding of the 
true records,) embrace something as true in religion, 


- besides the sayings and facts of the scriptures. By 


getting a correct knowledge of the living and effectual 
word haye your faith pure; that is, 8s si 
@frong confidence in the 


simple and 
tha 


‘support them in the community 
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makes no distinction between Judaism and christianity, _ 


between the laws of Jesus and the glad tidings, none 
between the present and future salvation, d&c. is not 


uncorrupt in faith. Your faith must not yi 4 be pure — 


but also sound or healthy. By continual reference to 
and reflection upon the testimony, your confidence 
must be unshaken. In. the animal economy, neglect 
of exercise is always followed by want of health. It 


is true in the spiritual economy. Your faith is kept 


alive, sound, strong, and flourishing by exercise.— 
Growth in faith and favor are facilitated by devotiona} 
exercises. True devotion always concerns the euljes 
matter of faith, and, consequently, they mutually 

ulate each other as certainly as the improvement of the 
intellect and heart are connected. ile others call 
stubbornness in the defence of orthodoxy, soundness in 
faith, brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, show 


. to the world your health in faith by your unremitted 


exertions to understand the holy commandments and 


your lives, 


dience: Philosophers of the Anti-Christian school have 
always.been ing the modus ; and describing 


the abstract. prineiples were the, 


springs of good and evil action. sectarian, war 


has been about these principles, but it must not be so 


with the disciples of the Prince of Peace. Holy bre- 
thren, know 


t these are trifles beneath your consi- 


deration. Jesus faith and obedience as.com-< ‘ | 


prising the acceptable worship in all its m pets and the 
er wed, to your fai | ib i . 
The’ ,est aim of medicine is to suit the natura}. con- 
: 1 of our bodies, to supply their wants and to 
properly di Neng propensities. Obedience to fhe 
of answers all these purposes with re- 
ference to our spirits, and the same time gives due em- 
ployment to the whole man. God is our father, and 


| * ~ 

me exhort _you to christian ebe- 


EVANGELICAL 
ear natural relation to him 1s that of children. But 
| * wwe have become apostate children, and religion, the 
spiritual expedient, restores us to our forfeited relation — 
and pee by adoption and obedience. ‘It is also 
the felicity of the divine plan that in obedience, every — 
act is natural and wuhrestrained; that each act: is ac- 
companied with its own reward and both brightens the 
. prospects and incréases the desire for the visions and 
reversions of glory: and consequently that interest and 
duty, safety and righteousness, and happiness and o- 
bedience are as indissolubly united as and his 
: “There is much difference between obedience and 
will —— Christian disciples, let none make gain 
of you with the comthandments, doctrines and tradi- 
tioris of men, but obey the living and powerful Word 
alone. Jesus is. king and rer. From his 
ghrone, high and lifted u he delivers his righteous re- 
@airements; atid thosé who hear and do his command- 
ments #ré justified, sanctified, and glorified in his king- 
dom. Beloved brethren, ever remember his authority, 
adore his person atid always prove your attachment to 
him. Love, Joy, nnd peace will attend you if you at- 
tend Jesus. is love that you keep his commiand- 
hy éonceive to be christian exhortation. 
EDITOR. 


Loyds, Esset county, Va. Sept. 3, 1830. 
avail myself of é privilege of 
one of your readers from thé commencement; 


Jeges of being the free born sons of God, 1 cannot, 
With a good consience, withhold my aid in giving 


ve ie ning oO De adSsolutelV V5 nc O 
we should carefully examine 
and understand the views of every mun, before wé pass 
our upon then. Tits every friend of trath 
is bound to do, or stand selftohdemned; Having <o 
~ lived in of the and exalted rivi- 
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couragement to those means that were instrumental 
in delivering me from a slavish fear, (which is manifest 
in every age in Christendom, and tends te bondage) 
and the glorioas liberty of the chil 

I am not ashamed nor afraid to say, 


that for eighteen years, theugh a preciaimer of the 


gospel having baptized some two or three hun- 
red persons, I was ignorant of the unwarrantable 
manner in which the word of God was handled to sup- 
port the views of every sect in existence of whicti I 
have read. J] am indebted to Brother A. Campbell 
for disclosing the slight of hand (unintentionally I 
_ hope) played upon the people at this day. Before } 
read his Christian Baptist, and undersfood nis views of 
the christian religron, 1 knew but little of the spirit of 


the New Testament and was a slave to the leaders of 


the Baptist sect. No. sooner did | begin to examine 
the New Testament for myself, and had the assurance 
to think for myself, speak my convictions of my own 
errors and proclaim the apostolic ,thana grave, 
popular teacher handed me from the chureh of which 

was pastor, something like apapal bull. I resolved 
to lay of its horns and die in the field, before I 
would surrender my liberty. This produced such a 


bellowing that allthe horned ones were brought into ™ 


the field against me. They raised. a terrible dust by 


the cry of heresy. As usual, | was summoned.to an- — 


swer before my own accusers; I met them and chal- 


lenged them to an investigation of their principless 
with the New Testament; this they very politely dee, * 


clined. I received new courage; now | saw 


net gold thet gabe 


their conclaves and laid their plans to wound and tear 
me by some caispaw they raised wp, but all would not’ 
de; they raised their fortifications (prescriptions) and. 
gathered their munitions of war. I put on the armor 
_ of God, took the swdrd of the spirit and attacked their 


breast-works, though apparently very formidable. They | 


Were no more than sand, ajs and popguns 


| 
% 
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soldiers became astonished ; sortie were about to desert 
from their regiment; every artifice was now fesorted 
at last it was I tmast 

: ed, $ but Fsoon found | had lost 
and that they four pro- 
-cure raw hemp and clay; and a few nights dew and 
frost crumbled that to dust.’ They then endeavored 
to throw the blame of their intolerant and unrighteous 
eonduct upon Bro. Campbell, sayifig he was the cause 
_of-their doing wrong and that my conduct had produ- 
ced .a multitude of opposers to the reigning dynasty. 
‘J was told by one that holds the reins in lower Virginia — 


_ that I would be forced to return. However, theywig 


find on the trial, whatever that may be, I had rather 


} .. die in Jerusalem than in Babylon, through the intoxi- 


‘eating wine of harlotst I had rather be buried in Jeru- _ 
sdlem than in the ruins of Babylon. I am fully persua- 
ded the day of her downfall. is approaching; and all 
those that will not come out at the call of God must 


| be partakers of her sins-and receive of her plagues.” 


1 am certain that the spirit among thé sects is net the 
gospel—far, very far from it. “There is one body 
(the church,) and one spirit” that animates the body; 
all’the members of that body are as much required to | 
keep the “unity of the spirit” as any other religious du- 
ty contained in the New Testament; nay, more dé- 
3 — upon their, keeping the unity of the spirit in the 

ds of peace! How can we cver “come into the 
unity of the faith and the bonds of peace, unless we keep’ 
fhe unity of the spirit, that is, unless we are_ united to- 
— upon the communications of: the 
long as the iron trumpet of John Calvin, fiery 
trumpetof John Wesley, the mystical trumpet of John 
Gill and Andrew Fuller are blown among us, more 
time willbe consumed in teaching their hearers how . 
to war one against another, than against the arch 
enemy. Iam for ; but when I speak they are 
for war.” It was the beast that “made war with the | 
saints, and prevailed against them;-until the ancient 
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of days came; and judgment was given to the saints 
of the Most High, and the time came that the saints 
should possess the kingdom.” I say that the conduct 
of the saints is demonstrative proof of a breach of the 


unity of the Spirit; and as to their boasted success, it, | 


‘is all a farce, until they lay a broader and dee 
dation for the union of the worshippers of God. 
- Thus sir, we are constrained to differ from our 


brethren because ‘they have departed fromthe “unity — 


of the faith;” and we are striving to restore it. “In 
order to do this, we are compelled to point out the er 
rors we have heretofore fallen into, and then. present 
‘the ancient order. This excites: the wrath of ‘our 
rethren and they lay all the blame upon us; because 
they get angry with us for endeavoring to-reform ou 

views andconduct. . They would do.well to remembe 

“the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God;” and that they are exhorted to “lay apart alt 
filthiness, and superfluity of naughtiness, ihe recewve 


with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to: savé 
their souls.” They by their conduct confirm every re~ 


former, or restorer, of the absolute necessity of his per- 
severance. The spirit of prophecy’ is:as° bright as 
noon-day, exhibited by the spirit they indulge against 
‘all the friends of the ancient orderof things. . If there 
were no other cause than their proscriptive measerés 


against good devout men of God, that aloné would be 


a sufficient call for reformation. ae 
Allow me to call your attention to the language of 
the spirit as evidence of my assertions.: “Now ‘the 
rit speaketh expressly that in the lafter umes some shalt 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits 
(sects) and doctrines of demons.” “If ‘thou - put the 
brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be 
_a good minister of Jesus Christ nourished up in the word 
faith, andof good éoctrine whereunt rthou hast aticined.* 
ark, it is not doctrines; they that depart ircm the 


faith have their doctrines. We read of sound docirine,. 


what is it? Even the wholesome words of our Lord 
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